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Book Reviews 


The Strategy of World Order edited by Richard A. Falk and Saul 
H. Mendlovitz. New York, World Law Fund, 1966; Vol. I, To- 
ward a Theory of War Prevention: xx, 394 pp.; Vol. II, Interna- 
tional Law: xiv, 382 pp.; Vol. III, The United Nations: xv, 848 
pp.; Vol. IV, Disarmament and Economic Development: vii, 672 
pp. $14.00. 


These volumes consist of extracts from the writings of a number of well- 
known authorities in the fields of international relations, international 
law, politics, sociology, and other disciplines on or around the subject 
of peace and war and the establishment of a more orderly world com- 
munity. There are volumes on the “theory of war prevention,” inter- 
national law, the United Nations, and disarmament and economic de- 
velopment. The extracts are interspersed with short introductions and 
comments on each piece by the editors. There is undoubtedly value for 
students in having a considerable body of writings, from a variety of 
different points of view, brought together in this: way. They will obtain 
at least a smattering of the ideas of many of the best known writers and 
thinkers (the two terms are not synonymous) in this field. It will not 
necessarily be a smattering characteristic of each writer, since the ex- 
cerpts are naturally chosen for their relevance to the general theme of 
these volumes. But they may serve to give a fairly broad idea of the 
variety of views and ways of thinking about such themes. 

There are almost insuperable difficulties about producing satisfac- 
tory collection on these lines. The most obvious is the inevitable 
“bittiness” of such volumes. Each book covers a field of such breadth 
that it would be difficult for even a single writer to confront it effect- 
ively and systematically. To attempt the same through a series of ex- 
tracts (often small parts of works that had some other purpose) must 
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inevitably produce a rather kaleidoscopic effect (this impression is inten- 
sified by the use of a photographic technique by which each piece appears 
in its original type-face and page format). The date at which the pieces 
were written varies over a period of twenty years, and racing through 
the years at this pace inevitably creates a certain travel-sickness for the 
reader. Finally, though the editors have done quite a good job grouping 
the issues logically by subject-matter, it is obviously impossible to follow 
any coherent train of argument in a series of extracts and this adds to 
the sense of incoherence. Incoherence is to some extent inevitable in any 
anthology, and it might have been less obtrusive if these books had been 
presented as an anthology. By the use of such titles as ‘Toward a 
Theory of War Prevention” and “The Strategy of World Order’ and 
the talk in the preface of a “systematic study of world order,” the edi- 
tors seem to suggest a rather more organized and systematic approach 
than this method can possibly be expected to achieve. 

Another drawback is that many of the pieces are at a level of such 
high generality that they cannot exactly be said to add to our knowledge. 
We would not be very much worse off without reading such statements 
as: ‘As a result of the far-reaching changes which have taken place in 
the relations within the human community, the universal common good 
gives rise to problems that are very grave, complex and extremely ur- 
gent, especially as regards security and world peace.” In other cases, per- 
haps because the writers are often highly committed, the generalizations 
themselves are somewhat questionable. ‘The way to promote commu- 
nity is to have world government” is rather a statement of faith than 
a contribution to our knowledge of the international community. 

If one last criticism may be raised, it is that an avowed object of the 
study is to examine the ideal system set out in ‘‘World Peace Through 
World Law,” and to consider the means of securing a transition from 
the present state of affairs to that one (the volumes are published by 
the World Law Fund). “World Peace Through World Law” has justly 
achieved international fame, but it is questionable whether the most 
useful, or the most scientific, way of examining writings in this field is 
to test them against the formula set out in that book. It is true that the 
editors themselves seem, at least by implication, to question how far the 
goal there established is attainable or even desirable; but to adopt this 
framework nonetheless leads to a limitation of vision rather than a con- 
centration of view. Most of the extracts themselves were written without 
any reference to ‘World Peace Through World Law,” and it might have 
been more useful to analyze them in terms of different categories of 
approach to international relations rather than to this particular image 
of Utopia. 
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Even with these reservations, there is no doubt that the volumes will 
be useful reference works for those active in this field. The volume on 
the United Nations in particular brings together a lot of valuable mate- 
rial, and having a more concrete subject matter than the others, is rather 
more manageable and coherent. The editors’ notes and questions are 
always shrewd and stimulating. This is certainly a collection which 
should be available in university and college libraries. 


Evan Luarp, M.P. 
St. Antony's College, Oxford 


The Years of Opportunity: The League of Nations, 1920-1926 by 
Byron Dexter. New York, Viking Press, 1967.—xxiii, 264 pp. 
$8.50. 


The title of this book suggests the author’s principal thesis, that the de- 
cisive turning point for the League and the peace of Europe—and of the 
world—came several years before Hitler gained power when Britain 
turned to a policy of disengagement on the Continent and assumed 
the role of mediator between France and Germany, and Germany was 
admitted to the League on terms that undermined the Treaty of Versailles 
and opened Eastern Europe to German adventure. 

The author was for several years managing editor of Foreign Affairs 
and this book is to a large degree based on articles that appeared in that 
journal. His approach to the League experience is that of one who saw 
the Versailles settlement “in the main,” as “a fair and moderate settle- 


ment” and who regarded the League of Nations as essentially a European 
alliance system for maintaining peace on the basis of the peace treaties 
through the collective action of the major victorious powers, especially 
France and Britain. 

The author’s perspective on the League makes it possible to understand 
why he attaches so much importance to what he sees as Britain’s change 
of course. It can be questioned, however, whether the events of 1925 
marked such a decisive turn and whether there had not been much earlier 
a movement of British policy in the direction of disengagement, evi- 
denced by her refusal to go along with the French on the collection of 
German reparations and her unwillingness to accept French proposals 
for implementing collective security. In fact under the Locarno Treaty of 
Mutual Guarantee, Britain did assume specific commitments in Western 
Europe which, though not extended to Eastern Europe, did provide the 
French and their allies with enough added security to permit the initia- 
tion of general disarmament discussions. 
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